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planes of society, A curious evidence of their power is
provided by the development of the Punthi literature under
the Muslims. Among the Hindus, the story-teller was
never at a loss for the materials of his craft. He could draw
upon the unlimited resources of the Ramayana, the Maha-
bharata and the Puranic legends to delight, amuse, and
educate the people. This is the way in which the teachings
of Hinduism were simplified for popular consumption
and permeated the masses. Through the story-teller, the
characters and incidents of Hindu mythology became
common currency in the social and intellectual intercourse
of the people.

The Muslim story-teller was at a comparative disadvant-
age, for the element of myth and legend is negligible in
pristine Islam. He could of course relate didactic tales
but the common man does not find delight in literature
that is merely elevating. To live on the solid bread of
religious instruction and moral homilies is dreary. Even
miracles, without the sugar coating of human interest to
cover the core of theological need, soon pall upon the taste.
The Hindu legends supply adventure and moral tales,
escapades and intrigues, treachery and devotion and all
the diverse strands which make up the complex pattern
of human life. But the story-teller was not to be so easily
foiled. If Muslim history did not supply him with a mytho-
logy, there was nothing to prevent his inventing one.

As in other fields, here also Akbar was perhaps the
first to experiment in a conscious and systematic way.
The process may have started long before his time, hi
all probability it did. The innovator we know is rarely an.
innovator. He is in most cases the man who succeeded
where his predecessors had failed. In any case the story-
goes that it was Akbar who first commissioned his court wit,,
Birbal, to prepare a Muslim version of the Mahabharata.
We all probably know the amusing but slightly indecorous
squel. Birbal enjoyed the Emperor's munificence as long